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ATHLETICS WITH A PURPOSE 


MERICAN colleges are today 
A waking into the realization that 

they have somehow developed a 
liaison with an organization that not 
only is not educational in its purpose— 
it is actually one of the most insidious 
destroyers of educational standards 
that we have to combat today. This 
organization is no other than the mod- 
ern highly commercialized intercollegi- 
ate athletic system, financed by forces 
that care nothing for education and 
fostered by extravagantly paid coaches 
who trample all of the ideals of educa- 
tion under foot in their desire for per- 
sonal glory and personal profit. 

There is a perfectly legitimate and 
desirable field for college athletics. We 
desire that our students shall have sys- 
tematic physical exercise because this 
makes for health and contentment and 
thus, indirectly, for scholastic success. 
we know also that the spirit of com- 
petition is an all-powerful incentive for 
excellence in any line of activity and 
the athletic game is the logical ex- 
pression of this. But this idea has be- 
come almost entirely overshadowed 
through the development of a system 
that places the vast majority of our 
students upon the bleachers and con- 
cerns itself with an excessive degree of 
specialization with an almost negligible 
minority. The result, in college 
life, is the almost absolute failure of 
physical education to accomplish any 
important part of its mission to keep 
the bodies of our students healthy and 
their minds alert, and to turn them 
back into the class room and laboratory 
full of vim and enthusiasm for the most 
important work of their education. 
This can not fail to work harm to the 
scholastic success of the student. That 
it goes even farther than this and that 
it seriously affects the educational 
standards of our colleges is a fact 
which we can not safely ignore. 

Recently there has been an unusual 
amount of discussion of the matter of 
professionalism in college athletics. The 
colleges have come in for a great deal 
of criticism, especially in a few in- 
stances where players have been dis- 
qualified from intercollegiate competi- 
tion because of having participated in 
games of a semi-professional nature, 
and where there have been exposés of 
the attempts of coaches and others to 
influence prospective student athletes 
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by the use of money. How much may we 
expect to accomplish by disqualifying a 
few players, here and there, or by the 


‘dismissal of a coach or two for the 


breaking of the rules regarding the 
payment of money to athletes? I think 
that we shall accomplish very little of a 
remedial nature by this sort of publicity 
unless we go considerably farther. 
These published cases of professional- 
ism in students have been largely tech- 
nical in their nature and it appears 
evident that the students in question do 
not feel any consciousness of guilt nor 
are they regarded as criminals by their 
fellows. The general public probably 
sees little in all this but a rather fan- 
tastic exhibition of hair-splitting and 
quibbling by college folk, who appear 
to magnify a purely technical offense 
into a serious case of law breaking. It 
is probably true that the majority of 
non-collegiate observers—or at least of 
those who take an interest in athletic 
affairs—sympathize with the players 
who are detected in what they regard 
as purely technical violations of un- 
necessarily strict technical rules. 

The principal reason for all this is 
that the average person does not ap- 
preciate the real evil of professionalism 
in college athletics. He sees nothing in- 
herently wrong in playing for money, 
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any more than in doing any other 
legitimate thing for compensation. We 
have professional baseball and enor- 
mous numbers of us go to see it and 
feel that it is perfectly proper that gate 
fees should be charged and that the 
skilled players should be paid liberally 
for entertaining us. Why, then, should 
intercollegiate associations adopt such 
drastic rules against college athletic 
professionalism and why should facul- 
ties attempt to enforce these rules so 
rigidly? This is certainly not done 
solely in order to insure fair play in 
intercollegiate contests. 

The fact is that mere playing games 
for compensation, in the college or out 
of it, is not inherently immoral or 
wrong in any way, except as it may 
bear some relation to the vital concerns 
of the college in its efforts to promote 
true education. But we are insistent 
that the least taint of professionalism 
shall be kept out of our college athletics 
because we know that whenever we ad- 
mit it we shade our scholastic stand- 
dards. If petty, technical professional- 
ism may enter then unlimited profes- 
sionalism and commercialism to the 
last degree can not be excluded. 

I am saying no more than what is 
fairly common knowledge when I state 
that there is a sort of underground 
activity today that is exerting every 
effort to circumvent and evade our reg- 
ulations concerning amateurism. How- 
ever much some of us may boast of the 
“cleanness” of athletics in our various 
colleges, we all know perfectly well that 
the cases of violations of the rules 
that are occasionally brought to light 
are merely the more obvious ones. We 
disqualify our players for participating 
in a summer game in a village of a 
neighboring state but we harbor far 
more serious cases of real professional- 
ism in the boys who are provided with 
workless jobs, fraternity homes and 
other outside-financed “education” in 
order that they may take important 
places on athletic teams. These boys 
are hunted out while yet in the sec- 
ondary schools and they are brought to 
college and kept there by an organized 
effort on the part of men who, in some 
cases, care nothing for educational 
standards or for education itself, but 
who know athletic excellence when they 
see it and who are determined to have 
the best of it for the college of their 
choice. Occasionally some novice in the 
business makes a slip and an uproar 








ensues. As a result, the interests that 
work for commercialism are now scur- 
rying to cover. They realize that they 
have been riding to a fall and in order 
to save intercollegiate competition from 
the impending wreck they have become 
loud in their pharisaical professions of 
a determination to see that the law is 
obeyed and that college sports are kept 
clean. But even in this they are care- 
ful to keep attention focused upon the 
summer-playing bugaboo, so that the 
more serious issues are obscured. 
~ Visualize, if you will, the college 
teacher—instructor, professor, depart- 
ment head or dean—making his final 
summary of grades for the members of 
his classes or sending in his mid-semes- 
ter reports of delinquencies. Imagine 
that you see the name of one of these 
star athletes upon the list of those who 
have been found wanting. No very 
vivid imagination is required to com- 
plete the picture. It is quite likely that 
many of our teachers are upright 
enough and strong enough to resist the 
pressure which will result. Also it is 
quite possible that many are not so 
strong. This is particularly true of the 
teachers who hold the more subordinate 
positions and who feel themselves less 
secure in their standing. And the as- 
sault against class standards is not, by 
any means, confined to actual threats 
against individual instructors. A more 
subtle influence in the form of a very 
human and a very universal desire for 
personal popularity and a lurking fear 
of loss of dearly earned prestige finally 
leads to the result. As individ- 
uals and as faculties we feel more and 
more strongly a timidity in the enforce- 
ment of rules—not only rules of schol- 
arship but rules of every description. 
This, I am firmly convinced, is the basic 
cause for the now too obvious drift of 
our colleges toward laxness in morale 
and toward the lowering of the stand- 
ards of work required of those who 
are to receive our degrees. The futility 
of our most earnest efforts toward in- 
spiring and effective teaching becomes 
increasingly apparent. ; 
I do not believe that we can make 
any very great headway in our effort 
to stop the obvious decline in our stand- 
ards of scientific education until we can 
succeed in limiting the distractions of 
campus activities to sane and reason- 
able values. We can not bring about 
this change until we divorce the educa- 
system from the present com- 
system of intercollegiate 
athletics. And, finally, the incubus of 
commercialized athletics can not be 
shaken off until we throw out of our 
educational system all of our extrava- 
gantly paid professional coaches. For 
a fraction of a year of work we pay a 
football coach three or four times as 
much as an able and experienced pro- 
fessor in any other department will 
receive. We need not feel any surprise 
when we discover that he has done the 
best he could to earn this salary and 
thus to insure permanency in his posi- 
tion, or that he has employed every 
means in his power to obtain the best 
material for his teams, rules or no 
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rules, and we need not expect that any- 
thing short of constant vigilance will 
serve to curb his extra-legal activities. 
His job is to develop a team that will 
be able to outplay the teams of approx- 
imately seven other colleges in as many 
contests of approximately forty min- 
utes each, per season. He is going to 
do this to the best of his ability, re- 
gardless of cost, and we may think as 
we please about it. 

Our colleges are spending relatively 
enormous sums upon athletic activities 
whose end is not, in any sense, physical 
development of the students but solely 
the winning of games and champion- 
ships, while the educational needs are 
grievously suffering, through lack of 
support. This spectacle is not one that 
can be contemplated with equanimity 
by those who have faith in education 
and hope for its future development. 
We are losing the sense of perspective 
in educational affairs and we may not 
expect to elevate our colleges from a 
position of mediocrity in scientific train- 
ing until we shall have reacquired this 
sense. This happy consummation is not 
to be attained so long as we remain in 
the present state of competitive hysteria 
or so long as we continue to provide 
disproportionate support for an activ- 
ity that has no relation to scientific or 
other education except that of obstruc- 
tion to it. 

I do not envy those colleges of the 
United States that are planning to sink 
millions in athletic stadia. I verily be- 
lieve that the day will come when these 
colossal monuments to the suicidal folly 
of a so-called “educational” system will 
be an offense to the eyes of believers in 
true learning, for in that day we shall 
find it hard to convince our critics that 
we do not esteem the spectacle of two 
hundred and eighty minutes of actual 
playing of football each year as of 
greater importance than the training of 
American youth in the arts and sciences. 

And now, in what way can there be 
any truth in the statement that the 
men who are looking to the college to 
supply trained chemists, as well as 
trained scientists in other fields, are 
directly responsible for the continuance 
of this condition? Simply by this: that 
these people are, almost without excep- 
tion, college and university alumni and 
that organizec alumni activities con- 
cern themselves almost exclusively with 
efforts to further athletic successes in 
their colleges, to the neglect of opportu- 
nities to better educational conditions. 
This is certainly not because of any de- 
sire to hamper the educational work of 
the college. Quite the opposite is the 
case. They do not busy themselves so 
much with other modes of assistance, 
merely because for some reason it has 
not occurred to them that such assist- 
ance is possible. They believe that the 
college needs advertising and they have 
repeated so often that they nearly be- 
lieve it, the old fallacy that athletic 
prowess is the best advertisement for 
institutions of higher learning. 

I hope that I do not merit the appella- 
tion of “alarmist” but I do sincerely 
believe that the present condition and 


the present trend of scientific education 
is such as to give thoughtful people 
cause for concern, and I believe that 
we shall not get very far in our at- 
tempts to improve matters until we 
elect to discuss these things fearlessly 
and openly and then courageously to 
act upon our convictions. In the in- 
spired words of Vernon Kellogg: “It is 
incredible that in this all-important 
matter of getting our higher education 
straightened out we shall go on in- 
definitely acting as if we were helpless. 
Let the college or the university that 
wishes to do the greatest thing just 
now to be done for higher education 
and true learning in America step for- 
ward and boldly do the unusual thing. 
Let it devote the most of its energies to 
the most important part of its work. 
It will soon not be alone in its doing. 
It will become a prophet with honor in 
its own land.” 

The choice of courses is now ours. 
If we fail to exercise that choice in the 
name of true education and true science, 
we may later find that the decision has 
passed from our grasp. Or can it be 
that, as history has so often recorded 
of individuals, of organizations and of 
nations, we shall continue simply to 
drift until the accumulation of disaste1 
shall shock us into realization? 


An Editorial Agreement 


HERE are hopeful indications that 

undergraduates are alive to the ne- 
cessity of exercising reasonable re- 
straint in the matter of intercollegiate 
athletics. Editorial representatives of 
daily papers conducted by undergradu- 
ates at Princeton, Yale and Harvard, 
have agreed upon the following plat- 
forms on which their respective papers 
shall stand: 

1. There shall be no football prac- 
tice organized under the supervision of 
either of the three colleges before the 
formal opening of college in the fall. 

2. The so-called intersectional games 
shall be abolished. No football games 
shall be played by Yale, Princeton, or 
Harvard except at New Haven, Prince- 
ton, or Cambridge. 

3. A committee of the three colleges 
on eligibility shall be formed to which 
all candidates for major sports must 
submit a signed statement of their 
amateur standing and of the seurces of 
their financial maintenance at college. 
This committee shall draw up an eligi- 
bility code and pass on the standing of 
every man before he enters competi- 
tion. The one-year eligibility rule shall 
continue in effect. 

4. No athlete transferring from an- 
other college may compete in a major 
sport until he shall have passed the 
entrance examination of Yale, Prince- 
ton, or Harvard as the case may be. 

5. No coach shall sit on the side- 
line bench or communicate with the 
players on the field or on the bench 
during periods of play. 

6. Organized scouting shall be abol- 
ished. 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
AMONG CANADIAN STUDENTS 


became the Student Christian 

Movement of Canada, we have 
been going ahead slowly but steadily. 
Some few people have worried a bit 
about us, largely because they were too 
far removed from student life to under- 
stand it. This sense of fear is not 
nearly so marked as it was. Prac- 
tically every Christian Association in 
every university and college in Can- 
ada has joined in the Movement, even 
more than were members of the two 
previous Association groups. The con- 
stitution allows each local unit to 
choose its own name. In only two 
or three cases have they chosen any 
other name than the Student Christian 
Movement or Association with a desig- 
nation of men or women, and in every 
university save one the students have 
assumed full financial responsibility 
for their own undertakings. During 
each of the two summers we have held 
four joint conferences of men and 
women students and this year the at- 
tendance was fifty per cent above last 
year. The experiment has, so far, been 
a decided success. 

The Student Christian Movement is 
one of the cooperating movements in 
the Religious Education Council of 
Canada, which takes under its survey 
the Sunday School and young people’s 
work of all denominations and Chris- 
tian Associations of the Dominion. We 
also have very close relationships with 
the foreign mission boards of the 
churches. This relationship will be 
strengthened when the Student Volun- 
teer Movement work is more clearly de- 
fined. The Student Christian Move- 
ment at present cooperates with the 
Canadian Student Volunteer Commit- 
tee and that Committee shares offices 
with us. In practically every case the 
Student Volunteer Bands have joined 
the local units. In nearly every nation 
the Student Volunteer Movement is an 
integral part of the Student Christian 
Movement and yet has control of its 
own policies. No doubt the Canadian 
Volunteers will work out some such 
arrangement here. Our Student Chris- 
tian Movement is very keen about mis- 
sions and is handicapped in its best 
expression only by this awkward dupli- 
cation of interests. 

We are often asked regarding our 
program. The fact is the Movement is 
much more a “fellowship” than a “pro- 
gram.” The local units have been in- 
sistent that they have complete auton- 
omy, even to working out program. 
But this does not mean that there is 
no “swapping” of experiences. The in- 
cessant question at conferences is, 
“How did you do it?” One group 
spends most of its energy in a fellow- 
ship of prayer and the work resulting 
from it. Another (and the majority 
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are like it) puts most emphasis in a 
close investigation of the life of Jesus 
and the activities which grow out of 
that study: prayer groups, enlistment 
for service at home and abroad, and a 
preparing of themselves to become in- 
terpreters of Jesus in any profession in 
which they may find themselves. In 
fact, this is the primary work of the 
Movement: “to know and to follow 
Jesus Christ.’”” Above every other need 
in the world today is the need of in- 
terpreters of Jesus. There are plenty 
of people to teach the best methods of 
approach, to tell us all about the latest 
psychological discoveries. We need 
more who will let us into the content 
of Jesus’ teaching and fearlessly re- 
lease Him. This is the supreme task 
of a Student Christian Movement. 

International forums or mission study 
circles are in most colleges, and a num- 
ber of institutions are having mission- 
ary conferences. 

Above all, and in it all, there is a 
sense of comradeship, a sense of search 
and possession which is more vital than 
ever before. That is the Movement— 
a simple free fellowship of those de- 
termined to find out what God would 
have them do and a like determination 
to do it, not singly but together, a fel- 
lowship in thought and in prayer; an 
adventure with Jesus. 

Our Basis and Aim as stated in the 
Constitution is: 


The Student Christian Movement of 
Canada is a fellowship of students based 
on the conviction that in Jesus Christ are 
found the supreme revelation of God and 
the means to the full realization of life. 

The Movement seeks through study, 
prayer, service, and other means to under- 
stand and follow Jesus Christ and to unite 
in its fellowship all students in the col- 
leges of Canada who share the above con- 
viction, together with all students who 
are willing to test the truth of the con- 
viction upon which the Movement is 
founded. 

In finance, too, we are getting on, 
partly because our expenses are very 
small and partly because not only stu- 
dents but some few business people and 
graduates are helping in the undertak- 
ing. This year the local units them- 
selves are contributing half of the na- 
tional budget. This is over ten times 
what they gave before the Movement 
was formed. The Movement was de- 
termined not to go in debt so began 
with an extremely small staff. There 
are only two national secretaries, but 
with the increased sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the local office 
bearers and the National Committee, 
their efficiency is increased. We pub- 
lish our own magazine, The Canadian 
Student, and contribute ten per cent of 
our budget to the World’s Student 
Christan Federation and some to India. 
Besides this, the local units are giving 
more to missions than to their own 
national work. 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 


eration is meaning very much to us in 
Canada, more than ever before, possi- 
bly because of the recent visits of Mlle. 
Bidgrain and Miss Wrong (who is one 
of ourselves) and even more especially 
because of our responsibility for its 
work and the increased information 
we are receiving of its doings. We 
were able to raise half as much toward 
the European Student Relief work as 
for our own budget and the interest 
was very keen. We expect to help 
Russian students this year. 

We look forward with great hope to 
this year’s work. During the Christ- 
mas vacation, we shall hold at Toronto 
our first Canadian national student 
gathering. True, even since 1891 
Canadian students have been an inte- 
gral part of the North American Stu- 
dent Volunteer Conventions and at Des 
Moines we had over four hundred rep- 
resentatives. Every effort has been 
made by the committee in charge to 
make these conventions truly interna- 
tional, but from the nature of the case, 
with your delegations large and ours 
so small the conventions have been 
largely yours. We desire to share with 
you in your conferences and national 
gatherings and most sincerely urge you 
to join with us in ours and give us 
your best experience and help in solv- 
ing our problems. We have never faced 
with the Church of Canada the tasks 
she is undertaking and seen our place 
in it. We have some real work ahead 
of us, on our frontiers, in our cities, in 
our rural districts, in our relationship 
to the world’s work. As Canadian 
students it is ours to undertake them. 
It is not a desire for a narrow nation- 
alism, but a determination as a nation 
to do our work in the world. 

We are anxious that the spirit of 
comradeship, which has characterized 
the college associations of these two 
nations, should become even more real. 
We are very much alike, despite some 
foolish jargon of the unthinking. The 
whole world of international fellowship 
calls for a full understanding and an 
undertaking on the part of each nation 
of its own work and also a sinking of 
its differences in mutual undertakings 
for the good of all. No two adjoining 
nations in the world have such happy 
traditions and such an opportunity for 
demonstrating this spirit of interna- 
tional fellowship as have the United 
States and Canada. The Student 
Christian Movements must lead in 
welding strong international links. 

We rejoice in the privilege of the 
Council of North American Student 
Movements. We hope it will enlarge its 
scope so as to become the international 
expression of the Student Christian 
Movements of the two nations. Let it 
be a vital living force, with power 
to make operative its best findings. 








THE STUDENT-STRANGER WITHIN 


N Asiatic student, appealing to 
a traveling secretary of the 
Friendly Relations Committee, 
said: “Please use the influence of your 
committee to open American homes to 
our students, and let them be Christian 
homes.” Then he told how much it had 
meant to him to live with a Christian 
family. Two years ago another Asiatic 
student was baptized and began what 
promised to be a fruitful Christian ex- 
perience. Today he has drifted quite 
away from the Church and shows little 
interest in things religious. Inquiry 
reveals that he was not shepherded and 
had not the warm touch of a family 
circle. The open door to some home 
might have held him to his decision. 
Ten thousand young men and women 
from other lands are distributed among 
the colleges and universities and pro- 
fessional schools of the United States. 
Many of them will become eminent 
leaders among their people; even the 
humblest will become interpreters of 
America to the masses. 
Their education is not confined to 
class rooms, libraries, and laboratories. 


Every influence of American life to 
hich they are exposed is shaping their 
ideals and will be reflected in their 
public careers. It is very easy for 
them to return to their own people 
with unfavorable impressions of us. 
The newspaper stories of domestic 
scandals and divorce statistics would 


give anybody not having all the facts a 
belief that marriage is a mockery and 
family life a myth. A group of stu- 
dents in a great American city are 
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Then, too, they have come to study 
the institutions of the great republic of 
the West—our politics, our industry, 
our education, our social customs. They 
recognize the basic meaning of the 
family, and shall we keep them in ig- 
norance of what we regard as the 
keystone of our civilization and the 
source of our moral power? Back of 
all that is noblest and most enduring 
in America is a vigorous religious faith. 
Most thoughtful students from abroad— 
even non-Christians—believe it to be 
the chief cause of our national great- 
ness. Shall we not be concerned that 
these interpreterS shall know this 
Christianity and give it fair judgment? 
This is not possible except as they see 
it operate in home, church, school and 
industry. 

Many a student has returned to Asia 
or South America, after several years 
in our country, convinced that we do 
business only by methods of “tooth and 
fang,” that our industrial civilization 
knows no law but the rule of the ruth- 
less, that the Church is an institution to 
salve the saints rather than to save 
society. One student on being asked if 
he were a Christian replied that he 
had considered it earnestly in China, 
but had rejected it utterly since coming 
to America. 

We must show these discerning critics 
a living Church that is revealing the 
will of Christ in the fellowship of its 
members and through its redemptive 
influences in the world, and we must re- 
late them to men of affairs who are 
actually applying Christianity in the'r 


business. The personal influence of one 
such business man on a student may 
have far-reaching consequences in a 
nation just developing into industrial- 
ism. 

These student visitors wish to come 
into our homes because they need 
friendship to relieve their loneliness. 
To be two to ten thousand miles away 
from home, for years at a time, among 
strangers, and with no welcome hearth- 
stone—this does not make for happiness 
but is a severe test of character. Stu- 
dents from all lands are alike in that 
they have their joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, and our common need for the 
human touch. One student, telling of 
his terrific fight to keep up courage, 
said that many a day the darkness 
would have been turned into light if 
some friend had only asked him to drop 
in for a cup of tea as people do in his 
far-away India. 

The hospitality of a good home can 
be the cue to all this. Here the Chris 
tian business man can meet the eager 
student and reveal the mind and heart 
that give Christ mastery in the ma- 
terial interests of life. The family 
dinner table can witness the cementing 
of fruitful friendships, where the 
strangeness of alien color and custom 
melts into sympathy and good will. 
The fireside is a sign-board to the 
Church, for it begets a confidence that 
is readily led to the Church. Often 
students are glad to worship with their 
hosts 


before going home to Sunday 
dinner. An hour or two after dinner 
given to music and chat, or an auto- 
mobile ride, will 
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Any family giving itself to this hos- 
pitality will be generously rewarded 
in the abiding friendship of these men 
and women and in the wealth of new in- 
formation which they bring. The story 
is told of a man and woman who had 
no children of their own, but who 
specialized in these friendships and in 
the course of years built up a picture 
gallery of these students who had gone 
out from their home to the ends of the 
earth. A tamily in a western city were 
surprised one day to receive a copy of 
the leading newspaper of Manila with 
their own picture on the first page and 
a full account of all they had done for 
Filipino students in their city. They 
are “Dad and Mother” to these thirty 
and more young men, shepherding them 
with the open door as well as the open 
heart. 

This is Christian friendship toward 
the “strangér within our gates,” and 
illustrations of the dividends of such 
investments could be multiplied. A 
South American student, who came to 
study for a technical profession, later 
decided to train for Christian work in 
his own country. Today he is in charge 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in his native city; the reason that 
he gave for this fundamental change 
of life purpose was not that somebody 
had convinced him through argument, 
but that the impressions of Christian 
life which he had received in many dif- 
ferent homes led him irresistibly to 
dedicate himself to Christian work. 
One of the most prominent industrial 
leaders of China writes years after 
graduation that among all the privi- 
leges of his student life in the United 
States, the one which meant most was 
the privilege of being often in Christian 
homes. Such hospitality is a gift to 
foreign missions quite as much as any 
money gift. 

Every returned student becomes an 
asset or liability to the missionary cause 
according to his attitude toward Christ 
and His followers. What if he carries 
back the conviction that Christians are 
indifferent and hard-hearted, and in- 
terested only in swelling the member- 
ship of the churches? 

The nations are groping almost des- 
perately after some way of living to- 
gether in peace. The only enduring 
bonds of peace are forged in friend- 
ships. Friendly feelings created in 
these students will be carried home and 
propagated among their people. He 
that receives a stranger and sends him 
away a friend may build further than 
he thinks. Can Christians cry, “Peace! 
Peace!” and deny the simple obligations 
of kindness and good-will? 

“T have not been a Christian,” writes 
a Japanese student, “but the kindness 
and daily life of the family with whom 
I live are a powerful argument for 
Christianity and reveal western civili- 
zation at its best.” When Oriental faith 
in the Occident and its Christian cult- 
ure is being shaken to its very founda- 
tions, shall we not multiply these fruits 
of the most effective Christian virtues 
—the simple, daily life of our Christian 
homes? 


A SCHOOL CONFERENCE LEADER 





MURRAY 


T the Blairstown Conference atten- 

tion was called to the fact that this 
was the thirty-fifth conference of 
schoolboys in which W. D. Murray was 
a leader. It is not difficult to find 
many who see the importance of this 
school work, but it is unusual to find 
one who in addition to his profession, 
gives such a large amount of time. Mr. 
Murray, who is a practicing lawyer, 
has been a force and inspiration in 
each successive summer school confer- 
ence for preparatory school boys. 

At Blairstown last June, Mr. Mur- 
ray, looking back over the years, said: 
“Strangely enough I was not interested 
in things religious in my college days. 
Perhaps the real dynamo from which I 
received the desire and power to devote 
myself to Christian work, so far as that 
is compatible with the career of a law- 
yer, was at the second student confer- 
ence, held at Northfield. Perhaps the 
man who there made the deepest im- 
pression on me was Robert Wilder. He 
came with the then entirely new idea 
of sending immediately one hundred 
young men to the mission field. So 
great was his energy and enthusiasm 
that he secured the entire quota. I did 
not feel the call of the foreign field at 
that time, but felt more strongly the 
need here at home and was for some 
time a general secretary.” 

Asked if he had ever regretted his 
final decision to make law his lifework, 
Mr. Murray said: “No; I have always 
been glad and am glad today that I 
have been a lawyer. Men are needed in 
law today who are trying not only to 
be good lawyers, but to be good Christ- 
ians as well. The Christian layman is 
as essential as the Christian minister.” 

Continuing the backward look, Mr. 
Murray said: “One day in the early 
nineties while walking across Union 
Square with John R. Mott, he suddenly 
turned to me and said: ‘Murray, I 
think I will try to get the students of 


the world together.’ I believe that the 
idea of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 


then, for the first time, 
was born in Mott’s mind. 
“IT can also remember when Mott 


first stood up and declared himself, at 
a decision meeting at Northfield; and 
another time, when Fletcher Brockman 
had been secured for the southern 
secretaryship, and Dr. Moody conse 
crated him for that work. 

“A summer conference in those days 
was very different from now. A cen- 
tral feature was a huge tent such as are 
used by our modern country chatau 
quas. The platform meetings alone 
lasted from ten until after twelve in 
the morning and from nine to ten in 
the evening. Between these times 
there were chiefly missionary addresses 
and lectures on Biblical interpretation. 
Most of the Biblical lecturers believed 
in the verbal inspiration of the Bible. 

“In those days the summer confer- 
ence group was rather heterogeneous 
character, the men coming from 
schools, colleges, and from the _ busi- 
ness world. This situation made it 
harder to lay very strong emphasis 
on personal evangelism. Nevertheless 
stirring addresses on personal evan- 
gelism, delivered by Henry Drummond, 
made a deep impression.” 

Mr. Murray added that he could re- 
call but little religion in the college of 
his time, and felt much encouraged by 
the recent growth of a religious influ- 
ence in the colleges. 

One enduring monument to the serv- 
ice of Mr. Murray is his volume en- 
titled “The Life and Works of Jesus.” 
Again and again one hears how this 
little book has been a source of inspira- 
tion in various parts of the world. 
Through it men and women everywhere 
are gaining a fuller and deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of the life of 
Christ. GARDINER M. Day. 
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STUDENT SECRETARIES MEET 


HE Association of Student Secre- 

taries met for a full day session 
Nov. 13, 1922, by courtesy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Christian 
Association in what was truly an 
epoch-making meeting. Devotions were 
led and opening statement of the pur- 
pose of the gathering made by O. E. 
Pence, President. 

As a background for discussion 
David R. Porter, Senior Student Secre- 
tary, was asked to speak on the prog- 
ress and tasks of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association Move- 
ment. As marks of progress the fol- 
lowing points were briefly mentioned: 
the development of the democratic form 
of organization consisting of State 
Councils or Committees of Counsel; 
Regional Field Councils, and the Na- 
tional Student Council; the open and 
opening evangelistic doors and _ in- 
creased capable leadership in this work; 
marked progress in Bible study both in 
numbers enrolled and the efficiency of 
the discussion group method; the 
growth of confidence in and use of the 
“inner circle” idea with its program of 
personal evangelism; the foundation 
of policies as evidenced in the adopted 
commission reports of the Lake Forest 
Assembly of 1920 and the National 
Student Council meeting of February 
1922; and lastly the growth of solidar- 
ity of our Student Movement as demon- 
strated by the almost universal ap- 
proval of the statement of purpose and 
membership basis of student Associa- 
tions. 

Among the chief tasks before the 
student Associations were the follow- 
ing: an advance into our unoccupied 
fields, which consist of 65 per cent of 
the professional schools, 10 per cent of 
the colleges and technical schools, 35 
per cent of the normal schools and 55 
per cent of the preparatory schools 
and junior colleges; a more adequate 
recruiting policy probably involving a 
more vital connection with the Student 
Volunteer Movement and the Foreign 
Department; to challenge Christian 
students for Christian solutions to in- 
dustrial, social, racial and interna- 
tional issues; more adequately to oc- 
cupy the large tax supported and en- 
dowed institutions even where Associa- 
tions may already exist. Emphasis 
was placed on the inescapable necessity 
of keeping the main outlines of these 
tasks simple enough to be applicable by 
any student cabinet and yet embodying 
in them a challenging statement of the 
purpose and objectives of our Move- 
ment. 

Reginald Bell, reporting for a com- 
mittee of secretaries and National Stu- 
dent Councilmen, presented a proposal 
that there be inaugurated a forward 
movement of the Student Associations 
to occupy our efforts for the next five 
years. Action was taken heartily en- 
dorsing the “Forward Movement” idea 
and referring it to a committee to be 
created by the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Student Secretaries, 
which committee was empowered to 
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take such steps as might be necessary 
to bring its tangible proposition to the 
attention of the Student Section of the 
4ist International Convention, and if 
approved there, of the Convention it- 
self. 

W. D. Weatherford, President of 
Southern College of Y. M. C. A.’s and 
for years Southern Regional Student 
Secretary, led a discussion on the need 
of student secretaries for specialized 
training. Figures from careful study 
were cited proving that specialized 
training had a direct bearing on both 
the quality and quantity of a secre- 
tary’s contribution to the Kingdom 
through Association service. Through 
an enlightening discussion of some of 
the special tasks of student secretaries, 
such as helping students to keep their 
faith while rationalizing their religion, 
and the reinterpretation of Christian- 
ity in terms of human needs and social 
problems, the members of the group 
were led to a consideration of those 
studies and groups of studies needed to 
help us function in our three-fold rela- 
tionship to the Church, educational in- 
stitutions, and young men. 

Charles D. Hurrey, of the Friendly 
Relations Committee, brought out of 
recent experiences in other lands a 
stirring challenge to Christianize the 
total contact of our collegate life with 
the 15,000 foreign students in our col- 
leges and universities. 

Lewis Dunn, Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund, told of the in- 
creased need for the Friendship Fund 
over the need at the time it was au- 
thorized, the progress up to date and 
the need for immediate action as winter 
approaches. 

Robert P. Wilder, Executive Secre 
tary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, emphasized the specialized char- 
acter of the service of the S. V. M. 
and its responsibility to the Foreign 
Boards of the churches as a recruit- 
ing agency. This statement marked 
the beginning of a frank, friendly and 
helpful discussion of the place of na- 
tional student conventions in the religi- 
ous life of students and their move- 
ments. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

I. Recognizing the place, the special 
obligation, the precedent of former na- 
tional student conferences, the loyal 
purpose and the sincere service of the 
S. V. M., it is the sense of this meet- 
ing of student Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
and representatives of the National 
Student Council: 

a. That the next national Christian 
convention of students should be held 
at the regular quadrennial period of the 
Student Volunteer Movement conven- 
tions and should be held under the aus- 
pices of the S. V. M. 

b. It is the further sense of this 
body that the customary objective, 
presentation and procedure of former 
S. V. M. conventions would not be gen- 
erally applicable to the student mind 
today, nor would it be most effective in 
advancing the Kingdom of God. 





II. It is 


conviction 


firm 
from discussion with student Councils, 
missionaries on furlough and other in- 


also our 


terested and informed persons and 
from daily contact with the thought 
and aspirations of the students of our 
universities and colleges and from our 
own best judgment in the light of our 
Christian responsibility as counsellors 
of the Christian life of these student 
communities: 

a. That there is a genuine need for 
a more widespread national student 
consciousness on the great moral and 
Christian issues, their causes and con- 
sequences, which now confront all peo- 
ples regardless of national lines. We be- 
lieve that such issues should be period- 
ically presented from a great national 
and international Christian student 
platform or conference. 

b. We are of the opinion that under 
well considered guidance the presenta- 
tion of the distinctive call of the foreign 
field and the world-wide moral Chris- 
tian issues might well be arranged 
through one convention, under one aus- 
pices, thus not only saving duplicating 
and perhaps competitive conventions 
within our unified Christian Student 
Movement, but that such unified Chris- 
tian presentation would undoubtedly 
mean a more effective Christian re- 
cruiting agency for the foreign field 
than could possibly be conceived of 
through other means. 

III. With the foregoing considera- 
tions in mind we feel: 

a. That the next S. V. M. Conven- 
tion should include in its responsible 
committee on conference program, 
procedure and all details, representa- 
tives from those agencies forming the 
Council of North American Student 
Movements and from student councils 
of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. These 
representatives to be selected in a way 
that seems best to each individual 
movement concerned. 

b. The understanding shall be that 
the Convention shall continue to func- 
tion as the national recruiting confer- 
ence for the foreign work of the Christ- 
ian Church and that international, na- 
tional, racial, industrial and social is- 
sues with which the Christian student 
mind should be concerned shall be pre- 
sented as an integral part of the Con- 
vention consistent with the needs of the 
whole world today and in line with the 
most modern ideals of the missionary 
cause as voiced in the report of the 
last meeting of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. To such a presenta- 
tion of the complete Christian message 
to the most influential group of students 
it may be possible to convene, we pledge 
our loyal cooperation. 


HE newly elected executive com- 
mittee elected the following officers 
for the ensuing three year period: E. 
B. Shultz, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, (president); E. L. Devendorf, 
University of California (vice-presi- 
dent); R. L. Cunningham, University 
of Minnesota (secretary-treasurer). 
E. B. SHULTz. 
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National Council 
Proceedings 


A> agenda including the perfection 
of the Committee of Counsel sys- 
tem so as to insure truer representation 
and continuity, the Basis of Member- 
ship proposal, the needs and plans for 
an extensive and intensive five-year 
Forward Movement of the Student De- 
partment, support and extension of 
summer social service and industrial 
research groups, development of the 
“Pilgrimage of Friendship” idea, and 
many minor matters occupied the at- 
tention of the National Student Council 
which convened at Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., November 11-12, for 
the purpose of reducing to as concrete 
form as possible the major proposals to 
be considered by the Student Section of 
the International Convention. 

Several joint sessions were held with 
the International secretaries of the 
Student Department. Forseeing the 
disadvantages of an annual gathering 
of students wholly inexperienced in Na- 
tional Council work, insurance of 
greater continuity of thought and ac- 
tion was sought in the proposal that 
each Council should elect three of its 
members to hold seats in the Council 
of the succeeding year as graduate 
representatives. Gratifying unity was 
in evidence in support of the proposed 
Statement of Purpose and qualifica- 
tions for membership. A large major- 
ity favored the Niagara proposals con- 
cerning qualifications for office holding 
in preference to entire local option and 
personal support of the Purpose. 


An inspiring outlook for the Student 
Movement in America lay in the tenta- 
tive plans for a mighty five-year For- 
ward Movement in all phases of student 
work. The prospect was that of a 
great “demonstration of what youth is 
ready to do” in battling the enervating 
influences of student life, in clarifying 
and perfecting the relation of the Move- 
ment with the Church, in occupying un- 
occupied fields, in a nation-wide survey 
of student Christian work, in bringing 
a greater international, inter-racial, in- 
dustrial application of the Gospel, 
in the enlarging of the national student 
organ, in the effort to utilize intercol- 
legiate relationships for Christian pur- 
poses. The culmination of the program 
might be marked by a national Christ- 
ian Student Conference dealing with 
the problems of today in the light of 
Christian principles. 

Upon the foundation gained by six 
years’ operation of the New York 
Social Service Group, three years’ ex- 
perimentation by the Industrial Re- 
search Groups, and one Pilgrimage of 
Friendship, plans were laid whereby in- 
creasing numbers of more carefully 
selected students might gain first hand 
knowledge of the facts of life today 
through participation in these social 
ventures. 

The Council later met frequently at 
Atlantic City to deal with other mat- 
ters which will later be reported. 

RAYMOND CAREY. 





STUDENTSIN THEINTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


TS Triennial Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
including about 250 delegates from 
Student Associations, met at Atlantic 
City November 14-19. The entire Con- 
vention was marked by a friendly and 
liberal spirit and showed the whole 
Association Movement openminded to 
advance programs and policies provid- 
ed they be well considered and con- 
sistent with the fundamental principles 
of the Movement. 

Two outstanding features character- 
ized this Convention in so far as it 
affects the friends of the student Move- 
ment. First, the new legislation affect- 
ing the student Associations across the 
country, and second, the surprising 
demonstration afforded by the Conven- 
tion of the many opportunities which 
students have through this Movement 
of helpfully working with men and 
boys of other classes. It will be many 
years before the leaders of student 
Associations present in this Convention 
will be able to forget the revelations 
there afforded of the benefits coming to 
the student Association from such an 
opportunity of interclass and_ inter- 
racial service. 

The discussions concerning an “ad- 
vance program” ocupied a central place 
and make a marked step in advance. 
This matter had had preliminary con- 
sideration in the Middle Western Coun- 
cils, in the National Council, and in the 
Student Secretaries’ meeting at Phila- 
delphia before the conference. The re- 
sult was a proposal to the Convention 
finally adopted unanimously, for the 
following proposals, culminating in 
1927 in the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the Student Department as part of the 
general Association Movement: 


(1) That in view of the extent, the 
rapid growth and present numbers of the 
student constituency, and the complexity 
and quality of its life, this Convention calls 
upon the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion Movement to recognize the importance 
of an immediate and full occupation of the 
student field; 

(2) That 


in view of the idealism and 


spiritual power resident in the students 
of the present day, bearing in mind the 
Statement of Purpose o Membership 


of the student Associations which has 
emerged through lecal, state, regional and 
national Student Council discussion; and 
with general satisfaction in the high 
spiritual objective set forth, this Conven- 
tion authorizes the appointment by the 
Student Department Committee of the In- 
ternational Committee of a Commission to 
facilitate the release of the spiritual forces 
of student life through study and coopera- 
tion with the student councils, summer 
conferences, national conferences and other 
student agencies (for example, the Studen 
Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the Churches)—to set an objective and 
outline appropriate methods for the at- 
tainment of the highest spiritual purposes 
set forth above, during the next five years. 

(3) In further recognition of this task 
as belonging to the entire Brotherhood, 
that this Convention urge upon state com- 
mittees a re-consideration of their re- 
sponsibility for student work looking to 
the employment of state student secretaries 
in additional state or interstate relation- 
ships, and that the International Commit- 
tee be authorized to consider the immedi- 
ate necessity for providing substantially 
increased resources, to the possible extent 
of twenty-five per cent of its present Stu- 
dent Department budget. in order to 


strengthen its staff for work among for 
eign students in this country, among col- 
ored students in preparatory and gradu- 
ate schools (including theological seminar- 
ies and in technical and professional 
schools and for more effective co-opera- 
tion with and promotion of state student 
work; also in such special fields as life 
work guidance and recruiting, religious 
education and evangelism. 

The questions of Basis and Purpose 
have been long under discussion. The 
proposal that was adopted by the 
Convention unanimously emanated from 
the Student Secretaries’ Summer School 
at Estes Park in 1913. This was 
drawn up by a commission often known 
as the “Sanders Commission,” in 
which was included such friends of 
Student Associations as Robert E. 
Speer, Charles Gilkey, Professor O. E. 
Brown, Professor Heny B. Wright, 
President W. D. Mackenzie, President 
Harry A. Garfield, and others. It 
will be recalled that this was the state- 
ment of purpose which the Y. W. C. A. 
utilized three years ago for adoption 
for student Associations. Its adoption 
at Atlantic City means that in co-edu- 
cational institutions the men’s and 
women’s side of the Association Move- 
ment may have exactly the same ob- 
jectives. These proposals were pre- 
sented to the Convention by the Com- 
mission on Associations whose prelimi- 
nary discussions had been facilitated 
by the National Council and Sub- 
Committee of the Association Student 
Secretaries. Friends of the student 
Associations should never cease to be 
grateful for the painstaking work 
since the Detroit Convention of this 
Commission. In reporting to the Con- 
vention. one.member of the Commission 
said that no subject coming before a 
student convention had ever been dis- 
cussed with the thoroughness with 
which the leaders of the student Asso- 
ciations had in recent years discussed 
this question. It will be noted that no 
decision was reached regarding the 
present Convention requirement that 
officers in student Associations and 
delegates to international conventions 
should be members of churches recog- 
nized by the general Association Move- 
ment. The following Statement of 
Purpose and qualifications of member- 
ship were granted to those Associations 
which desire an alternate to the present 
practice: 

I. (a) To lead students to faith in God 
through Jesus Christ. 

(b) To lead them into membership and 
service in the Christian Church. 

(c) To promote their growth in Chris 
tian faith, especially through the study 
of the Bible and prayer. 

(d) To influence them to devote them 
selves in united effort with all Chris 
tians to make the will of Christ effective 
in human society, and to extend the 
Kingdom of God throughout the world 
Il. Membership in a college Assocjation 


shall be limited to those who declare them 
selves to be in sympathy with this State- 


ment of Purpose and willing to make it 
their personal program’ of allegiance and 
service. 


It will be noted that this basis is not 
necessarily a change in the present 
basis, but rather an alternate State- 
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those 
who desire some other qualification of 
membership and statement of purpose 
from that authorized by previous Con- 
ventions. It is hoped that those Asso- 
ciations who have not been able to abide 
by the former arrangement may adopt 
this new one and thus become not only 
in spirit but in fact full participants 
in the Student Christian Movement. 
Later in the Convention the follow 
ing proposal was presented by a repre- 
sentative of the Railroad Associations: 


ment of Purpose and Basis for 


Any Association or Branch may, at its 
discretion, elect or appoint not to exceed 
ten p cent of its Managing Board from 

Association not identified 


members of the 
with churche defined in paragraphs one 
nd two, upon their regular nomination by 
Nominating Committee of the said Board 
ind upon the acceptance, by the nominees 


of the Paris Basis as their personal decla 
tion of purpose, but only those who ars 
members in good standing of churches as 
defined in paragraphs one and two shall 
eligible to election as voting delegates 


! in international Conventior 


This proposal may make it possible for 
certain Associations to count them- 
selves in the Association Movement 
which have difficulties in directing their 


work under either of the other ar- 
rangements. 

It is striking that all these discus- 
sions of purpose and basis, the first 


change in Association purpose since the 
Portland Convention in 1868, should 
have been held in a_ remarkable 
spirit of understanding, tolerance, and 
charity. The delegates to the Conven- 
tion were deeply moved throughout this 
session and at this point the spiritual 
tides of the Convention reached their 
highest point. 


It was an impressive thing to see 


the way in which student leaders and 
former Student Secretaries and mem- 
bers were found in the lead of many 


other movements for the improvement 
of the Association’s work. If the 
Negro work was under discussion, Dr. 
Weatherford and Professor Trawick 
were speaking from the platform. The 
work among immigrants found a 
champion in the person of Fred H. 


Rindge, Jr. Similarly Poys’ Work, 
County Work, and so forth. It was 
pointed out that the last Convention 


had as its chairman a member of the 


Student 


Department Committee, (now 
Governor William E. Sweet, of Colo- 
rado.) In the present Convention 
similarly the Chairman, Judson G. 


Rosebush, of Wisconsin, is a member of 
the Student Department Committee, as 
was also one of the Vice-Chairmen, 
Burke Baker of Texas, and the Chair- 
man of the most important committee 
in the Convention, James C. Baker, of 
Illinois. 

We are thankful for the enhearten- 
ing evidences of the Atlantic City Con- 
vention that there are many oppor- 
tunities for service within the Associa- 
tion Movement for the Student De- 
partment as well as evidences that free- 
dom for the full development of a 
Student Movement with all necessary 
independence and freedom of action 
can be secured without separation 
from it. Fuller reports of the Conven- 
tion will be given in latter issues. 


DD. BR. F. 


EDITORIALS 


The International Convention 


HE Atlantic City Convention (No- 

vember 14-19) and the meetings that 
preceded and followed it afforded an 
opportune time for a check-up on the 
status of the Student Movement. Mere- 
ly to list the different groups and com- 
mittees that found it possible to meet 
at this gathering of the clans is to sug- 
gest how effective have become the 
democratic processes in the Student 
Movement. Before the Convention 
there were at Haverford School, Pa., 
meetings of the Student Department 
staff and of the National Council; the 
Student Secretaries’ Association met at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and at 
Atlantic City there came together the 
executive officers of the Southern Stu- 
dent Secretaries’ Association and the 
Fie!d Councils’ of the two eastern 
fields. In addition, there were numer- 
ous commissions and committees of the 
general Association Movement, by ef- 
fective service on which many students 
have given evidence of their desire to 
help in every possible way the work 
among other classes of men and boys. 

Following the Convention there were 
meetings with the representatives of 
the Y. W. C. A., and these two groups 
together had two unhurried 
with the Volunteer Movement concern- 
ing the next Volunteer Convention. 


sessions 


NE cannot come in touch with 

these tides of student interest and 
life without gaining refreshment, cour- 
age, and hope. The Convention itself 
almost necessarily suggests evaluating 
developments since the last convention, 
in Detroit in 1920. Recalling the 
growth of the National Council; the 
deepening interest in evangelism, espe- 
cially in personal evangelism; the real 
advance in Bible study; the way the 
period has resulted in the formulation 
of very effective policies, and generally 
the fine teamwork between members in 
every section—these things are de- 
cidedly enheartening. One _ believes 
that real progress has been made in 
many important directions and that the 
Movement was never more sympathet- 
ically united and more anxious to im- 
prove the quality of its work. 

It is also a time for the forward 
look. “The Unoccupied Field” has 
been much in our thoughts during the 
past months. We are sobered to think 
that fully ten per cent of the college 
field are institutions without Associa- 
tions and that among the professional 
schools the percentage is even larger. 


The Student Department Committee 
was asked to appoint a Commission 
looking toward an advance program 


throughout all phases of the Student 
Department’s work. Further report 
will be given in the next issue concern- 
ing this most important step. 

The element of hope would seem one 
of the most distinctive notes in all 
these days of fellowship together. 
Fundamentally it was hope which called 
many to search for the working out of 


an “advance program.” Hope is on 
of the distinguishing marks of a Chris 
tian. It should continue to character 
ize the workers in the student field i: 
every section, even though in many 
colleges the Christian Movement is in 
the hands only of those minorities to 
which Professor Fosdick so eloquently 
called our attention when he said: “A 
minority with God is one of the most 
hopeful things of the world.” Sucl 
minorities the next few months will se 
miracles happening in many college 


Having the Spirit of Christ 


HERE is no difficulty in agreeing 

with Paul that without the spirit of 
Christ we are none of His (Rom. 8:9). 
Sut how shall we define for ourselves 
what it is to have this spirit? 

The spirit of Christ is incompatib) 
with a selfish spirit. 
the spirit of Christ himself in 
utter abandon to the service of God 
and fellow man, and in doing so losé 
his life. The life that he is the 
life of self-seeking. But he gains th: 
life whose center is God. 

The man with the spirit of Christ 
craves the best for every other man; 
not merely his immediate good, but also 
and emphatically his permanent good; 
not his comfort only, but his highesi 
welfare; not the good of individuals 
alone, but of aggregations of individu 
als, as well. 

In serving others the man with the 
spirit of Christ begins with those closest 
to him: his family, his comrades, his 
neighbors. But he cannot stop with 
these. Every man is a brother to be 
loved and served, no matter what his 
social position or political affiliations 
may be. The spirit of Christ. transcends 
the barriers of place and race :.nd min 
isters even to the unlovely, the ungrate 
rul and the openly unfriendly. 

He who has the spirit of Christ 
recognizes God in his own life and in 
the life of humankind. To him God’s 
will is supreme, God’s character per- 
fect, God’s love all-inclusive, and God’s 
presence ever real. is his closest 
companion and this intimacy grows 
with the days and years. 

He who has the spirit of Christ not 
only possesses these attributes himself, 
but finds his chief joy in promoting 
their realization in others. It is his 
passion to seek the transformation of 
the spirit of selfishness and greed and 
jealousy and rivalry which he sees 
about him into a spirit like that which 
he finds and emulates in Jesus Christ. 

D. W. Lyon. 


What is True Service? 


E hear a great deal these days 

about the meaning of true service. 
in this age of the large newspaper, it 
is perhaps more difficult than in any 
other time in the history of man to re- 
member that the man who serves best 
is not the man who gets into the head 
lines. Service and fame, service and 
reward, do not always go hand in hand 


He who possesses 


gives 


loses 


God 
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Nor is the greater service necessarily 
the one that seems so on the surface. 
We are apt to measure service en- 
tirely quantatively and forget that the 
truest measurement is qualitatively. 
Few of us render large service, but all 
of us can render some service, and that 
service can be just as genuine, just as 
true, and just as noble as the man 
whose endowments enable him to rend- 
er service in larger quantity. True 
service, after all, cannot be measured 
in this world, for it is of the spirit. 
The man who serves with sincerity 
and earnestness, be his service small or 
great, is the best citizen of the King- 
dom. He will not know of how much 
value his service is; he does not look for 
reward. The satisfaction that comes to 
such a man from worldly rewards is 
meager compared with that highest 
satisfaction that results from his own 
sincerity and earnestness. It is this 
that gives him a clear conscience and a 
happiness in the thought of seeing 
God face. He knows that he 
has done his best with the talents given 
him, and this being so, all else will 
take care of itself. From this comes 
the satisfaction that Thomas Carlyle 
felt, when he said to his wife upon the 
completion of “The French Revolution”: 
“T know not whether this book is worth 
anything, nor what the world will do 
with it, but this I will tell the 
world: You have not had for a hundred 
years a book that came more direct and 
flamingly from the heart of man.” 
The same feeling was St. Paul’s when 
he wrote to Timothy from his prison 
cell: “I have fought the good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith.” GARDINER M. Day. 


The Reality of Prayer 
“Fo ready you would be to help if 


face to 


a single student came to you! 
So write it out for many!” Thus 
pleads the editor; but we venture to 


cuestion the simplicity of the task if 
net the ethics thereof. Can one easily 
make public record of experiences that 
are and expose to the casual 
scrutiny of the rank and file the heart 
of those high moments that involve 
standards and forces not generally ac- 
cepted? It is necessary to proceed cau- 
tiously that we may not commit the sin 
of irreverence. Unwillingly we may to 
some extent be forced into generalities 


sacred? 


vhere concrete illustrations wou!d 
speak much more distinctly. 
The foundation stone upon which 


reality in prayer can best be built is— 
‘an I say it without being misunder- 
tood?—is doubt. Things can be done 
through prayer or they cannot; prayer 
works or it not; and until men 
are open-mindedly ready to discover a 
negative answer, they cannot become 
wholly convinced of an _ affirmative 
answer. Our faith in the acidity of a 
solution may be great but it profits 
little if we keep that faith after taste 
and litmus reveal an alkali. We may 
believe in the mutual helpfulness of 
man and God in a common cause, but 
there is slight virtue in such faith in 
the face of negative results or even 


does 


in the face of the possibility of nega- 
tive results. We must doubt the real- 
ity of prayer to the extent of facing the 
possibility of a “no,” in order to be in 
a position to get an unqualified “yes.” 

So we approach the problem in this 
spirit. “Let us give it a fair test in 
the laboratory of experience. If pray- 
er is a tool with which to do things, let’s 
begin really to use it if not, let’s 
stop wasting time thereon.” This is a 
pretty serious proposition; for prayer 
with thinking students is their religion. 
If man cannot reach God and in turn 
be reached by Him, then is the aim and 
value of religion completely wrecked. 
Thus reasons the student, consciously 
or unconsciously; and he thereafter 
tries prayer under the above condi- 
tions with an honest seriousness and 
concern which is as wholesome as it is 
different from the fluid ease in prayer 
of him who has not dared to doubt. 


AVING laid a firm foundation of 

doubting openmindedness, we are 
in a position to build higher. The next 
step is this: You cannot test prayer 
until you pray for something which 
humanly speaking is impossible of ac- 
complishment. When we pray for 
things hard to get or do, but still with- 
in the grasp of our utmost reach, then 
success does not prove prayer to be 
more than a will stimulant or a nerve 
tonic. Modern problems force us 
earnestly to seek more than that in 
prayer reality. 

To find a fair setting for our test is 
the next problem. Obviously we cannot 
follow the child Sherwoot Eddy, who, 
seeing his grandmother’s false teeth, 
prayed for some like them. His prayer 
is still unanswered—and his faith un- 
affected by the failure! So when we 
pray for organizations, or the success 
of our meetings, or even for health, 
we must add, “If it be Thy will.” We 
must not confuse ends and means and 
dictate the latter to God. But when 
we are facing defeat, when we are 
licked, and pray for help to oust the 
devil of selfishness within us, when we 
pray that other individuals or groups 
may catch the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
and get on intimate terms of mutual 
helpfulness with our Father-God, then 


are we praying in accord with the 
known will of God, and we can test 
prayer by the results. Unless Jesu: 


was grossly mistaken, unless—let us 
face facts—unless he was a tiar, we 
can demand that something happen in 
reply to honest definite prayer of that 
kind as surely as we demand a pencil to 
fall when we drop it—or an aeroplane 
to fly when all is set right. We are 
fulfilling the conditions of a law of the 
universe and the results are certain; at 
least such seems to be the conclusion 
ef those who have ventured the test 
Without such prayer we fail with'n our- 
selves, and in he'ping others; with it 
we see miracles, or what we would cal! 
miracles did we not feel that just 
around the corner there awa‘ts us an 
understanding of the laws through 
which these thines come to pass. 

This leads us to our final point, the 
roof, perhaps of the building for real- 


ity in prayer. This concerns our con- 
ception of our relationship to God in 
using prayer for definite ends, as a 
tool to work with. What is the mental 
picture forming in the background of 
our minds? Is God running a store, 
and when we phone in, is our order 
filled if our credit is good? Or is he like 
a telegraph messenger—without initia- 
tive, simply obeying orders? Again, 
if He be all wise, He knows the need 
before we speak, and if He be altruistic, 
or at least as much so as are we, He 
will act without our prompting. It is 
puzzling, but modern science has shown 
the way out. The scores of new laws 
which have been discovered in the last 
half century have suggested to think- 
ing men the presence of unnumbered 
hundreds of other laws awaiting our 
advance into the secrets of the uni- 
verse. Some of these laws we utilize 
in sincere prayer. By the love-energy 
we spend, the concern and suffering we 
experience, the powerful thrust of faith 
founded on knowledge, we are able to 
fufill the conditions of laws as yet un- 
d'scovered, and things happen. To put 
it narrowly, but concretely, God is able 
to take the energy we put into his 
hands through prayer, and therewith to 
stir up the better natures of men in- 
volved in the answering of that prayer. 
Ged does not act sooner because it would 
violate His law for the growth of men, 
and bring chaos. Truly. Ged and men 
must be partners, else the kingdom of 
love is only a dream. God as well as 
man is helpless alone. 

In our Association, what is accom- 
plished is directly in proportion to the 
amount of prayer-energy expended. It 
proves the reality of praver as much 
when we fail from lack of it as when 
we succeed gloriously by means of it. 
Whether it be promoting the Associa- 
tion program, changing campus condi- 
tions, or reaching individuals, the deed 
is done when sincere men gather in 
small grouns for definite. earnest prav- 
er. In fact, it is our conviction that no 
Christian work in Church or Associa- 
tion will produce suffciently lasting re- 
sults to justify the effort unless it be 
founded upon exnerienced reality in 
prayer. FRANK OLMSTEAD. 


MEMORIAL edition of “Bostonia” 

in honor of the late Judson Board- 
man Coit. late president emeritus of 
3oston University, has been issued. 
Among the numerous tributes which are 
printed therein, one of the most fittine 
is that of Professor James Geddes. sen- 
ior member of the faculty of Liberal 
Arts. We quote in part: “It may be 
sa‘d truly of Professor Coit that his life 
was literally and entirely given and 
consecrated to Boston University. He 
was a master of his subjects—mathe- 
matics and astronomy—his views were 
conservative and safe, and as a scholar 
he stood high in his chosen work. As 
our friend, teacher, and counsellor, he 
won our unstinted admiration, and we, 
his colleagues, feel that we have suffer- 
ed a loss to which, in the nature of all 
things human it is our duty to become 
reconciled.” 








CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 
and Other BOOKS 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS. 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Association Press. 
NY Fosdick book is a_ student’s 
book. Few among the religious 


writers of these times get the accent 
of the student mind quite as exactly as 
Fosdick does. And by measurement of 
radius this new volume of his, deliv- 
ered as a course of university lectures 
n Vanderbilt at Nashville, is a bigger 
book for students than any that have 
gone before it. In his columns on 
prayer, faith and service, Dr. Fosdick 
has stood at the door of the Bible and 
invited young thinkers inside. In this 
hook he goes out with them to range a 
wide territory of modern ideas, in order 
to mark out the trails that lead back 
from present-day philosophical, social 
and commercial interests to that Bible 
doorway from which he came forth. 
And his service as guide is so frank 
and clear and sincere that a host of 
readers will assuredly be thankful to 
follow him, many among them no doubt 
who until now have been fearing that 
minds at home in the modern world 
‘vould never again find it possible to 
rest in the simplicity of Bible Christi- 
anity. But here is a man who is mod- 
ern and Biblical both—free and honest 
ilso. A good companion surely! 


HE title Dr. Fosdick chose for his 

lectures is itself an example of his 
rare skill in stating a problem simply 
and exactly—which is at least half the 
secret of his great success in solving 
problems that baffle minds less lucid. 
The premise from which he sets out act- 
counts perfectly, though in the simplest 
terms, for the restlessness of the mod- 
ern mind in face of the traditional 
claims of religion. Across the earliest 
period of the Renaissance, which 
brought with it the birth of scientific 
investigation and mechanical invention, 
Dr. Fosdick draws a line between a 
world which prior to that time never 
believed in progress and a world which 
since that time believes in nothing but 
progress. Then humanity suddenly 
shifted from thinking that all the best 
things belonged to the past and began 
looking for better and better things in 
the future. From century to century 
since the moment of that vast change 
there has been accumulating the ever 
more insistent question of what adjust- 
ment in the end Christianity would 
make with this new spirit of civiliza- 
tion—Christianity whose Lord and law 
and leavening are all historic—identi- 
fied with the past. Powerful influ- 
ences rooted in ecclesiastical pride and 
spiritual timidity—but more deeply 
than all, in militant loyalty to a great 


faith—have combined to resist every 
penetration of religion by the pro- 
gressive forces of science, society or 


intellect. Dr. Fosdick, however, clearly 
that this resistance is futile— 
worse than that, he believes it inimical 
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to the mind of Christ—a blow and not 
a support to religion; so he sets himself 
to demonstrate on the one hand to 
those who resist progress that progress 
is not incompatible with Christian 
faith, and on the other hand to those 
who are sworn to adhere to progress 
at any cost that they need not for that 
reason exclude themselves from the 
fellowship of those who follow Jesus 
Christ. 

This is the arena of fact and logic 
into which Dr. Fosdick cheerily enters, 
and those who read his lectures will 
certainly admit that he evades no issues 
and blanches at no truth which the 
encounter calls him to face. More- 
over, where open and competent minds 
read his argument, surely there will be 
few on either side of the question that 
refuse to concede to him a complete 
proof of his case. As a call to con- 
servatives to come out into the open 
and dare the risk of admitting all truth 
in all relations and all aspects (even if 
apparently sinister), and likewise as a 
call to radical thinkers, however mod- 
ern, to return to the ordered paths of 
historic Christianity, the book is dy- 
namic with convincingness. At the 
same time, so well balanced is it, there 
are passages, especially in the final 
chapters, that chime with the tone of 
strictest orthodox writings. No theo- 
logian of the elder days has surpassed 
him in exposing vagaries and excesses 
which in reckless modern speculation 
discount the eternal foundations from 
which Christ proclaimed His gospel to 
the world. With a veritably Wesleyan 
fervor Dr. Fosdick declares that the 
world can never progress from or be- 
yond Christ nor move securely through 
the temptations of its material progress 
except it holds mightily to the realities 
of spiritual experience ministered to 
believing men through faith in the Son 
of God. In particular, the copious 
pages in which he scores the modern 
mind’s dilletante apologies for sin, ring 
with the stirring eloquence of an an- 
cient prophet. 


UTSIDE the student world, critics 
who have represented Dr. Fosdick, 
as a leader of modern revolt against 
evangelical orthodoxy ought especially 
to read this new volume. It will oblige 


the fair-minded to confess that they 


have mistaken for a radical a man who 
in reality is intrenched in conceptions 
of sin and salvation, a needy world and 
an all-sufficient Christ more sternly 
orthodox than are preached from many 
a pulpit which by prosaic common 
placeness preserves a reputation for 
conventional dogmatism. 

And if it had no other merit, “Chris- 
tianity and Progress” would be worth 
reading just for its exquisite English. 
It is not a work of “pure literature.” 
But it could not be more truly a liter- 
ary success, if it were that. 

NoLAN Rice Best. 


PEKING: A SOCIAL SURVEY. By 
Sydney D. Gamble, assisted by 
John Stewart Burgess. George 
H. Doran Company. 

One of the things that impresses 
the student of Chinese lore is the lack 
of detailed information about things 
Chinese. There is a wealth of gener- 
ality but very little detail. It is to 
supply this lack of detail that the sur- 
vey described in this book was under- 
taken. 

The survey was conducted under the 
auspices of the Princeton University 
Center in China and the Peking Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The body of the book contains seven- 
teen chapters, and an appendix dealing 
with detailed statistics, questionnaires, 
etc. The whole volume consists of 538 
pages, and is a veritable encyclopedia 
on matters pertaining to Peking. In 
addition to other features, the book has 
numerous illustrations, maps and dia- 
grams which greatly enhance its value. 

In Chapter I is to be found a succinct 
summary of the findings of the survey, 
under the caption, “Introduction and 
conclusions.” This is a great conven- 
ience to the busy reader. In the re- 
maining chapters such topics as the 
following are treated: History of Pe- 
king; Geography; Government; Popu- 
lation; Health; Recreation. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is that dealing with commercial life. 
Here is a most illuminating discussion 
of the Gild System. Another chapter, 
dealing with the social evil, is a thor- 
ough-going investigation of conditions 
in China’s ancient capital and not only 
makes clear the actual needs but sug- 
gests the type of program which Christ- 
ian agencies must follow if China’s 
needs are to be met. 

Wiis J. KING. 


THE STUDENT WORLD. A Quar- 
terly. Published by the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

A remarkable group of articles has 
been brought together in the October 
number of The Student World. They 
give an excellent conception of the 
“Youth Movement” which is spreading 
over the whole world. This timely and 
comprehensive survey makes an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to Chris- 
tian student forces and affords invalu- 
able information to any one who wishes 
to understand and help guide the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the present 
student generation. 

It is pointed out that “young people’s 
work” has been essentially the sharing 
on the part of the older generation of 
their experience and resultant conclu- 
sions with the youth, who were ex- 
pected to accept these without criticism. 
The new movement reacts from this 
treatment and emphasizes freedom of 
thought and freedom to experiment for 
itself. It is characterized by devotion 
to higher ideals of national life and 
of society as a whole than now ob- 
tain, and this feature should at once 
challenge the sympathy and interest of 
our Christian Student Movement. 
Space does not permit of any adequate 
summary. It is possible only to whet 
the appetite for what is without doubt 
a noteworthy issue of our Federation 
magazine. E. H. KELSEY. 
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A Student's Notebook 


Not a little interest has been aroused 
by the visit to this country of the group 
of students from Oxford University 
who have met several American colleges 
in a debate on the League of Nations. 
The British team seems to have created 
a very favorable impression and we 
trust they have added strength to the 
conviction of many in their audiences 
that America must take an active place 
in fellowship with other nations in the 
service of the world. It would be in- 
teresting if a poll could be taken simi- 
lar to that of two years ago of the 
students of the country, to see whether 
now, as then, the vast majority favor 
participation in the League. We are 
inclined to think the affirmative vote 
would be even larger than formerly. 7 

It is a great joy to all of us to have 
in this country Dr. Paul Harrison. His 
Church Board has generously cooperat- 
ed to make available some time in 
November and December for visits in 
the college field. With the exception of 
Illinois and Wisconsin, nearly all of his 
local visits during this period will be 
in the East. 


William E. Sweet, a member of the 
Student Department Committee and 
well known in Student Movement cir- 
cles, is the new Governor of Colorado. 


Friendship Fund Progress 


mites has shown a most 
helpful bit of cooperation, which 
proves the students there to be gen- 
erously farsighted. Although their 
campaign could not be held immedi- 
ately they knew the immediate need of 
their fellow students abroad and ad- 
vanced $500 for use at once. This will 
be subtracted from the total contribu- 
tion when the campaign does take place. 

The State College of North Carolina 
has given $1,500, which is ten times 
their gift of last year. 

Haverford Callege, Pa., pledged $7.68 
per student. The total amount raised 
is $300 more than their total gifts in 
any previous year to other causes. 

Penn State is working toward the 
support of a special Penn State kitchen 
which will care for the students of the 
Agricultural School just outside of 
Moscow. 

From the Pacific Coast came en- 
couraging reports of the backing by 
the organization of Student Council 
Presidents of the Northwest and the 
news of campaigns to be held soon at 
Leland Stanford and University of 
California. 

As we go to press reports from 
Yale indicate $6,200 pledged on their 
goal of $10,000. 

But—as far as actual cash goes, it 
is coming in all too slowly. Isn’t there 
something more each one of us can do 
to push a little harder and make the 
students feel their responsibility? 

HELEN OGDEN. 


STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


TUDENT Christian Movement work 
—nay, student Christian life in the 
Near East is practically wiped out. 
The International College is in the 
hands of the Turks, all the professors 
are gone; every one of the Christian 
professors and students is either on his 
way to the interior, “deported” as being 
of military age, or is dead, or is a refu- 
gee in Mitylene, Athens or Salonika. 
As to their condition, let one who is on 
the spot speak: “Two hundred fifty dol- 
lars used to clothe thirty destitute men 
and women students, escaped from 
Smyrna. Due to the seizure of men as 
prisoners of war, the successful fugi- 
tives are in a desperate condition. They 
discarded everything, swimming to 
boats under rifle fire. Systematic rob- 
bing deprived women of all extra cloth- 
ing, even coats. Summer garb actually 
being worn alone was saved. Many 
students are scattered on the islands; 
we are taking steps to gather them.” 


ULGARIAN students are going 

through difficult times, due partic- 
ularly to the fact that the educational 
situation is temporarily paralyzed by 
the action of the government, which is 
itself undergoing a crisis. During last 
winter there was practically no uni- 
versity work of any kind. The institu- 
tions closed part of the time on account 
of lack of fuel, then came long holiday 
periods, and they finally closed on 
March ist. The professors existed by 
the grace of friends. Collections were 
taken for them, and they toured the 
country, giving popular lectures. Of 
the 5,000 students of two years ago, 
less than half were on the university 
roll when it closed last March. We are 
informed that in large numbers they 
are pouring into Vienna and Graz, and 
that in Graz alone there are from 500 
to 600 Bulgarian students. 


ROM a report on the work of the 

Student Movement in Poland: 
“Prayer plays a very real and vital 
part in our living. In meetings it takes 
the form of periods of silent ‘concen- 
tration,’ meant to serve us in our whole 
daily conduct. Both at the first 
summer conference and at the Easter 
retreat, prayer was made the subject of 
most devoted discussion . All our 
members must belong to Bible circles, 
whose aim is the upbuilding of charac- 
ter, and whose text-book is generally 
the New Testament. The daily read- 
ing of the Bible is one of the demands 
we make. The main aim of our studies 
is to get clear as to the governing rules 
for conduct in our daily living. For 
these the parables have given the most 
light. Where possible, contacts 
have been made with the working 
classes, help given to repatriants, and 
the beginnings of a campaign of vast 
importance, viz., the regeneration of 
the villages. . An effort is being 
made to get young men and wemen com- 
mitted to the teaching profession, as 
being the biggest call for Christian 
service that can come to them. . 


The great body of the towns and vil- 
lages of what was Russia is still with- 
out anything like modern school equip- 
ment.” 


WENTY-FOUR students pitched 

their camp, September 8-12, at 
Satulang, Transylvania. That France 
has a particular genius for understand- 
ing the Roumanian mind, fitting in and 
contributing to its atmosphere, has 
again been proved by Monsieur Pierre 
Maury’s influence on the conference: 
“Monsieur Maury got deeper into the 
Roumanian religious consciousness in a 
week than we Anglo-Saxons have done 
in two or three years. He 
handled the students as if they were 
another group in his own Movement 
and they were helped by him, many of 
them, right down into their souls. . : 
There is such a thing as national affin- 
ity as well as affinity by the individual, 
and we need to profit by it in the serv- 
ice of the Kingdom of God.” 

Three separate Bible groups met each 
morning, and deep discussion took 
place, chiefly on the question of the Per- 
sonality of God and the Identity of 
Jesus Christ. One result of the con- 
ference is that the Roumanian students 
are planning to have several Bible 
study groups—not one only, as last 
year—and probably more stress will be 
laid on the subjects for general ad- 
dresses than on the renown of the 
speakers. 


ROM the 7th to 21st of September 

an International Summer School 
was held in the University of Vienna, 
under the auspices of the President of 
the Austrian Republic, Dr. Hainisch. 
Six hundred students took part. They 
came mainly from England, Italy and 


Austria. Among the speakers were Sir 
William Beveridge, Director of the 
London School of Economics; Prof. 


Gilbert Murray, Professor Redlich, the 
Rectors of the Viennese universities 
and colleges, and other well-known 
scholars. The aim of the lectures was 
to give foreign students an accurate 
view of important political, economic 
and cultural questions of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and lectures on various 
foreign countries were also arranged 
for students from Central and Eastern 
Europe. “It is therefore,” says a 
writer in Reconstruction, “a matter of 
the warmest congratulation that amidst 
all her pressing and almost overwhelm- 
ing troubles, Austria has set an ex- 
ample for the resumption of academic 
relations.” 


WE. have just seen a translation of 
an article by Professor Gerhard 
Kittel of Leipzig, entitled “The Re- 
ligious and Ecclesiastical Situation in 
Germany.” This is an able statement, 
in fact, the best on the subject that we 
have yet seen. It is available, printed 
in German, from the publishers, Dorf- 
fling & Franke, Leipzig. The price 
quoted is seven marks per copy, sixty- 
five marks for ten. 


1] 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Pacific Coast 


The Asilomar Conference, coming during 
the Christmas holidays, looms large in the 
foreground of Association effort these days. 
The indications are that a good group of 
choice men will assemble at this mid- 
winter conference 

The University of California has eleven 
campus discussion groups with over 200 
enrolled The University of Washington 
has numerous Bible discussion groups in 
the churches and on the campus. 

The University of Hawaii reports seven 
Bible discussion groups and a normal class, 
all using “Student Standards of Action.” 
In the very first days of college they had 
sixty-two members “who know why they 
are members signed the 
meaningful fourfold purpose statement.” 


because they 


At Pomona twenty upper-classmen and 
seventy freshmen enjoyed a helpful dinner- 
conference The program and 
Asilomar were the major issues discussed 


campus 


Twenty-six men representing five junior 
colleges met for a twenty-four hour con- 
ference in the mountains The college 
type of Associations is being organized in 
all these places The Junior colleges are 
organizing a strong Asilomar delegation 


Rocky Mountain States 


As a result of resolutions adopted at the 
Estes Park Student Conference, a region- 
wide effort is being made to gain unani- 
mous support for the foreign projects of 
the Association. Washburn, Wyoming, and 
very few others are contributing freely 


n direct support of foreign work among 
dents, while some other denominational 
eges are giving to Church enterprises 


Many however have not yet realized the 
ibilitie of 
field and the 


investment in foreign 
present action is to gain 


tantial direct support for specific 

ct by those schools not now con- 
tributing to foreign work, and moderate 
nr i! ntributions to the general foreign 
‘ k budget |} those schools which have 
foreign nterest 


J. Stitt Wilson; Evans Worthley Per- 


nt Secretary of the Commission on 
Life Ser e of the Methodist Church; 
Re Jim Thomas and Rev Lackland of 
Den ve re among the lecturers who will 
the tudent Associations of this re- 
I t nter discussing social prob 
nterpreting Christian service in the 
eht f the demands of th day and 
ge the responsibilitie f modert 

rshiy 


College of Emporia Association recently 


dinner meeting at which John 

Filinger member of the Friendship Pil- 
‘ f last immer began his report 

rel t wa continued in three con 

1» services during the follow 


The Southwest 


The Southwest Committee of Counsel is 
ilready initiating a search for the men 
vho have ‘‘the ear marks of potential lead- 
ership’ for the Hollister 1923 conference 

Central College has twelve student-led 
Bible study groups, With leaders coming 
together each week in a coaching confer- 
ence 

Missouri University has newly organized 

impus discussion groups on the plan used 
last summer at Hollister. The fraternity 
nd rooming houses are enthusiastically 
Added to these is 
the prospect in Texas voiced by the State 


back of the proposition 


Secretary that ‘“‘we are going to have Bible 
study in all of our colleges this year.’ 

The vitality and character of the pro- 
gram of local Associations in this region 
are indicated by the following list of out- 
side speakers: Dr. Charles W. Gilkey to 
Washington University in December and 
to Missouri University in February; 
Fletcher Brockman to Texas University in 
December; D. R. Porter to Missouri in 
January; Dr. D. W. Kurtz and Fred Rindge 
to various points, respectively, in March 
and February This list is not exhaustive 
but suggestive! 

Central Wesleyan reports one hundred 
per cent faculty membership in the Asso- 
ciation, with ninety-five per cent student 
membership and financial support Aver- 
age subscriptions were about 32.50. 

At Oklahoma University a semi-monthly 
University Open House will rank large in 
the social calendar this winter. The 
churches and the two Associations are 
pooling their to make these 
social meetings in the women’s building 
genuinely enjoyable and constructive. Six 
gospel teams are ready to go on week- 
Bible study groups will start 
tly and the monthly religious meet- 
ings will reach a climax in a four-day 
evangelistic campaign in February 


The South 


Massey Military School has organized 
three Bible study classes using ‘“‘How Jesus 
Met Life Questions” as their text 


re sources 


ni trips 


sho 


A successful Officers’ Training Confer- 
ence for colored students was held at 
Roger Williams University, October 27-29. 
Every colored student Association in the 
area of the conference was represented. 

The University of Tennessee has a 
Friendship Council of fifty men They 
have planned and are carrying through a 
large program 

Maryville College Association includes in 
its program of service Scout work among 
city lads and cooperation with city Sunday 
Schools in mission and Bible study classes 
A lifework conference to be held next 
March is now being planned for. 


The Middle West 


Professors from fifteen colleges and uni- 
versities met at Peoria on invitation of the 
Sub-Committee on Student Work, to con- 
sider ways and means of strengthening 
Bible discussion groups in their several 
colleges Exchange of experience, and 
practical demonstrations occupied the day, 
which was regarded as having very great 
significance as bearing upon the religious 
education program in the student Associa- 
tions 


A Boy’s Work Institute at Purdue ren- 
dered a real service E. W. Brandenburg, 
International Work Secretary for 
the Central region took a group of college 
men to a boys’ club room and in their 
“clinic.”’ 
There was a Bible discussion group on 
“Heroes,” a club meeting, quickly organ- 
ized play and games, and then “eats.”’ 
There was also a demonstration of how to 
get results from a personal interview. 


Boys’ 


presence conducted a boys’ club 


Baldwin-Wallace College held a life work 
institute December 12-14, under the lead- 
ership of Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


“Dad” Elliott has been holding a series 
of evangelistic campaigns in the Central 
region Hamline University, Northwestern 


and University of Wisconsin are among the 
points visited The meetings in each. place 
yielded rich results in life decisions and 
re-dedications 

State deputation team training confer- 
ences in Minnesota and in North Dakota 
brought to the men a conception of their 
task and gave them the inspiration to go 
forward 


Middle Atlantic States 


Eighty delegates to a county older boys’ 
conference held last spring at Penn State 
are being used as advance agents for 
Association deputation teams They are 
kept in touch by a news letter which is 
regularly sent to them. 

West Virginia University Association 
has voted to raise $1,000 for foreign work. 
They are inaugurating a campaign joint- 
ly for this purpose and the regular budget. 

The University of Rochester Association 
has supplied a job to practically every 
student who needs work “The men seem 
to appreciate this work and it opens the 
way to things more vital.”’ 

Stitt Wilson and Allyn K. Foster ars 
bringing stirring messages to the Middle 
Atlantic Colleges. Mr. Wilson has visited 
Allbright, Lebanon, Muhlenberg, Moravian, 
Rutgers, University of West Virginia, West 
Virginia Wesleyan, and Salem Dr. Foste1 
included in his schedule Penn State, Uni 
versity of West Virginia, Johns Hopkins 
Shepherd, Blair Academy, and the Stat« 
Student Conference at Clarksburg, W. Va 

Gettysburg College Association is work- 
ing out a program of ten life work institute 
meetings 

The football coach at Gettysburg con- 
ducts a Bible class for freshmen on Sunday 
Fraternity and badrding house 
groups are using Curry’s ‘Jesus and His 
Cause” as a text the student leaders 
meeting in a weekly training group A 
program of ten life work institute meet- 
ings is being worked out 


New England 


The Fali Cabinet Training Conference 
idea has spread throughout New England 
The advances that have been made ir 


mornings 


riany of these colleges in Bible study and 
evangelistic efforts are practically trace- 
able to the summer conferences and these 
fall training conferences. 


Vermont schools and colleges spent a 
week end in a new type of state training 
conference One period each day was de- 
voted to joint meetings of the delegates of 
all the preparatory schools and colleges 
The other two periods were given over to 
individual cabinet setting-up conferences 
By this plan the leaders in these colleges 
gained the advantage of the inspiration 
that comes from a larger group and at 
the same time had an opportunity to study 
and make plans for their own local situa- 
tion Very significant forward movements 
and personal and public evangelicism, 
tible study and closer relationship with 
the local churches were started. 

Colby College Christian Association has 
taken on a new lease of life due to the 
inspiration received by delegates at the 
City Training Conferences and also the 
great help given to the leaders by Herbert 
L. Newman, a new religious director of 
the college. A Friendship Council of eight 
members has been organized, a number of 
early morning prayer groups have been 
started and leaders for eight Bible discus- 
sion groups have been secured. An evan- 
gelistic campaign under the leadership of 
J. Stitt Wilson met with an earnest re- 
sponse. 
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